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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



BENTHAM'S FELICIFIC CALCULUS 

JEREMY BENTHAM has one service yet to perform for 
students of the social sciences. He can help them to 
work free from that misconception of human nature 
which he helped their predecessors to formulate. This rdle 
of emancipator he plays in the following paper. 

In the social sciences we are suffering from a curious mental 
derangement. We have become aware that the orthodox doc- 
trines of economics, politics and law rest upon a tacit assump- 
tion that man's behavior is dominated by rational calculation. 
We have learned further that this is an assumption contrary to 
fact. But we find it hard to avoid the old mistake, not to 
speak of using the new knowledge. In our prefaces and in- 
troductory chapters some of us repudiate hedonism and pro- 
fess volitional psychology or behaviorism. Others among us 
assert that economics at least can have no legitimate relations 
with psychology in any of its warring forms. In the body of 
our books, however, we relapse into reasonings about behavior 
that apply only to creatures essentially reasonable. 

Bentham cannot help toward making the social sciences valid 
accounts of social behavior. But better than any one else he 
can help us to see the absurdity of the intellectualist fallacy we 
abjure and practise. For Bentham has no rival as an exponent 
of the delusions that haunt the backs of our heads, and gain 
control over our speculations when we are not thinking of psy- 
chology. The way to free ourselves from these delusions is to 
drag them into the light of full consciousness and make them 
face our other thoughts about behavior. We can perform this 
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psycho -analytic operation upon our own minds best by assemb- 
ling in orderly sequence the pertinent passages scattered through 
Bentham's writings. 

I 

Bentham dealt not only with many branches of jurisprudence 
— criminal law, evidence, procedure, codification, international 
law, constitutional law — but also with economics, psychology, 
penology, pedagogy, ethics, religion, logic and metaphysics. 
Yet all his books read as one. They work out a single idea 
in diverse materials. They apply the sacred principle of utility 
whether the subject matter be colonies or Christianity, usury or 
the classification of the sciences, the crimes of judges or the 
reformation of criminals. 

But utilitarianism as such is not the differentiating character- 
istic of Bentham. A line of English philosophers running back 
at least to Richard Cumberland in 1672 had expounded that 
doctrine before him. About these predecessors Bentham 
knew little ; but " Utilitarianism had been so distinctly in the 
air for more than a generation before he published his Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation that he could not possibly 
have failed very substantially to profit by the fact." * Indeed, 
Bentham was conscious of doctrinal indebtedness to Hume, 
Hartley and Priestley in England, Helvetius in France, and 
Beccaria in Italy.* Among his own contemporaries Utilitari- 
anism prevailed widely outside the circle of professed philoso- 
phers. The regnant theologian of the day, William Paley, was 
as grim an exponent of the sacred principle as Bentham him- 
self. 3 In the English controversy about the French Revolu- 

1 Ernest Albee, A History of English Utilitarianism, 1902, p. 167. 

"For Bentham's numerous references to these writers see the index of The Works 
of Jeremy Bentham, published under the superintendence of his executor, John 
Bowring, n volumes, Edinburgh, 1843. 

•Compare Paley's famous definition of virtue: "the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness." Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. I, ch. vii (21st edition 1818, vol. i, p. 42). 
Further see Paley's remarks upon population in bk. vi, ch. xi. "The final view 
of all rational politics is, to produce the greatest quantity of happiness in a given 
tract of country ... the quantity of happiness in a given district, although it is 
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tion all parties agreed tacitly or explicitly in accepting utility 
as the final test of political institutions — Burke as well as 
Godwin, the respectable Whig Mackintosh as well as the agi- 
tator Tom Paine. And when Malthus, a clergyman, answered 
Godwin on the population issue he showed himself as good a 
utilitarian as his atheistical opponent. 1 No one has studied 
currents of English thinking in these times so thoroughly as 
Elie Halevy, and he remarks: "Towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, it is not only the thinkers, it is all the English 
who are speaking the language of utility." 2 " It was plain," 
he adds in another volume, " that the doctrine of utility was 
becoming the universal philosophy in England, and that the 
reformers must speak the language of utility if they wished 
their opinions to be understood — let alone accepted — by the 
public they were addressing." 3 This view certainly accords 
with Bentham's own impression as recorded in his common- 
place book: "The opinion of the world (I am speaking of the 
people in this country) is commonly in favour of the principle 
of utility . . . ."* 

What did distinguish Bentham from other utilitarians, what 
made him the leader of a school, what keeps his work instruc- 
tive to this day, was his effort to introduce exact method into 
all discussions of utility. He sought to make legislation, eco- 
nomics, ethics into genuine sciences. His contemporaries 
were content to talk about utility at large ; Bentham insisted 

possible it may be increased, the number of inhabitants remaining the same, is 
chiefly and most naturally affected by alteration of the numbers : . . . consequently, 
the decay of population is the greatest evil that a state can suffer; and the improve- 
ment of it the object which ought, in all countries, to be aimed at in preference to 
every other political purpose whatsoever." Vol. ii, pp. 345-7. 

1 See particularly bk. iv, ch. iii, of the second and later editions of the Essay on 
the Principle of Population. For example, " I do not see how it is possible for any 
person, who acknowledges the principle of utility as the great foundation of morals, 
to escape the conclusion that moral restraint, till we are in a condition to support a 
family, is the strict line of duty. ..." 2d. ed., 1803, p. 504. 

'La Formation du Radicalisme Pbilosophique, 1901, vol. i, p. 231. 

"Ibid., vol. ii, pp. ii, iii. 

'Works, vol. x, p. 141. Written sometime between Bentham's thirty-third and 
thirty-seventh years. 
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upon measuring particular utilities — or rather, the net pleasures 
on which utilities rest. 

The ideal of science which men then held was represented 
by celestial mechanics; its hero was Newton, whose system 
had been popularized by Voltaire ; its living exemplars were 
the great mathematicians of the French Academy. Bentham 
hoped to become " the Newton of the Moral World." Among 
the mass of his papers left to University College Hallvy has 
found this passage : 

The present work as well as any other work of mine that has been or 
will be published on the subject of legislation or any other branch of 
moral science is an attempt to extend the experimental method of 
reasoning from the physical branch to the moral. What Bacon was to 
the physical world, Helvetius was to the moral. The moral world 
has therefore had its Bacon, but its Newton is yet to come. 1 

II 
Bentham's way of becoming the Newton of the moral world 
was to develop the " felicific calculus." There are several ex- 
positions of this calculus in his Works ; but the first and most 
famous version remains the best to quote. 2 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what 
we ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the 
one hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain of 
causes and effects, are fastened to their throne. 

Hence to know what men will do, to tell what they should do, 
or to value what they have done, one must be able to measure 
varying " lots " of pleasure or pain. How are such measure- 
ments to be made? 

1 Halevy, Radicalisme Fhilosophique, vol. i, pp. 289, 290. 

2 " Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,' ' Works, vol. i, pp. 1,16. 
The exposition in " Logical Arrangements, or Instruments of Discovery and Invention 
employed by Jeremy Bentham," Works, vol. iii, pp. 286, 287 is a convenient summary. 
Another brief statement is given in "A Table of the Springs of Action," Works, vol. i, 
p. 206. The value of the calculus is best stated in the curious " Codification Proposal," 
Works, vol. iv, pp. 540-2. A more discursive version appears in ch. iv, of Deontology, 
vol. i (not included in the Works). As will appear below, several of the most im- 
portant points are best explained in passages which remained unpublished until 
Halevy's day — see the notes and appendices of his first and third volume. 
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To a person considered by himself, the value of a pleasure or pain 
considered by itself, will be greater or less, according to the four follow- 
ing circumstances : 1 Its intensity. 2 Its duration. 3 Its certainty . . . 
4 Its propinquity . . . But when the value of any pleasure or pain is 
considered for the purpose of estimating the tendency of any act by 
which it is produced, there are two other circumstances to be taken 
into the account; these are, 5 Its fecundity ... 6 Its purity . . . [When 
a community is considered, it is also necessary to take account of] 7 
Its extent; that is, the number of persons to whom it extends. . . . 

The unit of intensity is the faintest sensation that can be dis- 
tinguished to be pleasure or pain; the unit of duration is a 
moment of time. Degrees of intensity and duration are to be 
counted in whole numbers, as multiples of these units. Cer- 
tainty and propinquity are reckoned as fractions whose limit is 
immediate actual sensation ; from this limit the fractions fall 
away. In applying the calculus, one begins with the first 
distinguishable pleasure or pain which appears to be produced 
by an act, multiplies the number of its intensity units by the 
number of duration units, and then multiplies this product by 
the two fractions expressing certainty and proximity. To 
bring in fecundity one computes by the preceding method the 
value of each pleasure or each pain which appears to be pro- 
duced after the first one ; the resulting values are to be added 
to the value previously obtained. To bring in purity one com- 
putes the values of all pains that attend a given series of pleas- 
ures, or of pleasures that attend a given series of pains ; these 
values are to be subtracted from the preceding sums. That 
is, pleasure is a positive, pain a negative quantity. Since the 
unit of extent is an individual, one completes the computation 
by multiplying the net resultant pain or pleasure ascertained as 
above by the number of individuals affected. Usually however 
this last step is more complicated : not all the people affected 
are affected in the same way. In that case one does not mul- 
tiply by the number of individuals, but makes a separate com- 
putation for each individual and then strikes the algebraic sum 
of the resultants. 1 

1 " Principles of Morals and Legislation," Works, vol. i, p. 16, and extracts irom 
Bentham's mss. published by Halevy in Radicalisme Philosophique, vol. i,p. yfietseq. 
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III 

If these technical directions for measuring " lots " of plea- 
sure and pain be taken seriously, the felicific calculus is a com- 
plicated affair at best. In addition it is beset by subtler and 
graver difficulties, some that Bentham saw clearly, others that 
he barely glimpsed. Unfortunately the disciples who pieced 
his manuscripts together into books did not think fit to publish 
his sharpest bits of insight into the haze, so that later writers 
had to rediscover much that their master had descried. The 
type of social science on which Bentham worked might have 
been completed and superseded much sooner than it was had 
his difficulties been made known in his own lifetime. 

( i ) That all comparisons of the feelings of different men 
are questionable Bentham was perfectly aware. In his Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, indeed, he enlarged upon this 
topic by discussing thirty-two " circumstances influencing sen- 
sibility" to pleasure and pain. 1 Since these thirty-two circum- 
stances exist in an indefinite number of combinations, it would 
seem that the felicific calculus can scarcely be applied except 
individual by individual — a serious limitation. So long as he was 
thinking only of the problem of punishments Bentham accepted 
this conclusion. The legislator and the judge ought each to 
have before him a list of the several circumstances by which 
sensibility may be influenced : the legislator ought to consider 
those circumstances which apply uniformly to whole classes, 
for example, insanity, sex, rank, climate and religious profes- 
sion; the judge ought to consider the circumstances which 
apply in varying degrees to each individual, for example, 
health, strength, habitual occupation, pecuniary circumstances 
etc. 2 

But as Bentham's problems widened he concluded that his 
calculus must apply to men at large, if it was to yield scientific 

1 Ch. vi. The list includes health, strength, firmness of mind, habitual occupa- 
tions, pecuniary circumstances, sex, age, rank, education, climate, lineage, govern- 
ment, religious profession etc. 

2 Works, vol. i, pp. 31, 32. Compare the discussion of this theme in Bentham's 
essay "Of the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation," Works, 
vol. i, pp 172, 173, 180, 181. 
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generalizations, although he still thought that this application 
rested upon an assumption contrary to fact. One manuscript 
found by Halevy runs : 

'Tis in vain to talk of adding quantities which after the addition will 
continue distinct as they were before, one man's happiness will never 
be another man's happiness : a gain to one man is no gain to another : 
you might as well pretend to add 20 apples to 20 pears . . . This ad- 
dibility of the happiness of different subjects, however when considered 
rigorously it may appear fictitious, is a postulatum without the allow- 
ance of which all political reasoning is at a stand : nor is it more ficti- 
tious than that of the equality of chances to reality, on which that 
whole branch of the Mathematics which is called the doctrine of chances 
is established.' 

(2) Of course, this postulate of the " addibility" of the 
happiness of different men tacitly assumes that numerical values 
can be set on the feelings of each individual. But is that 
really true? Indeed, can any individual put a definite figure 
upon his own pleasures and pains, let alone compare them with 
the pleasures and pains of other men? The more Bentham 
dwelt upon this aspect of his calculus, the more difficulties he 
developed and the more assumptions he found necessary to his 
type of social science. 

One fundamental doubt he sometimes overlooked, and 
sometimes admitted. Intensity is the first *' element " in which 
feelings differ. Can any man count the intensity units in any 
one of his pleasures or pains, as he counts the duration units? 
Bentham usually assumes that he can, without telling how. 

. . . the degree of intensity possessed by that pleasure which is the 
faintest of any that can be distinguished to be pleasure, may be repre- 
sented by unity. Such a degree of intensity is in every day's experi- 
ence : according as any pleasures are perceived to be more and more 
intense, they may be represented by higher and higher numbers. . .'.* 

In his Codification Proposal, however, Bentham frankly grants 
that intensity is not " susceptible of measurement." 3 

•HalSvy, Radicalisme Philosophique, vol. iii, p. 481. 

* Ibid., vol. i, p. 398. * Works, vol. iv, p. 542. 
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(3) With a closely- related problem, Bentham wrestled fre- 
quently : can a man make quantitative comparisons among his 
qualitatively-unlike pleasures or pains? 

The difficulty here was aggravated by one of Bentham's 
favorite ideas. He held that most of our feelings are com- 
plexes made up of simple elements. One of the tasks which 
he essayed was to enumerate exhaustively the " simple " pleas- 
ures and the " simple " pains, which like the elements in chem- 
istry cannot be decomposed themselves, but which can combine 
with each other in the most diverse ways. In his Principles of 
Morals and Legislation he listed fourteen simple pleasures 
(counting nine alleged pleasures of the senses as one) and 
twelve simple pains. 1 In his Table of the Springs of Action he, 
or his editor, James Mill, modified the lists somewhat, but kept 
the general idea that in the last analysis our pleasures and pains 
are compounded of qualitatively unlike elements. 2 Now, if that 
be literally true, how can one apply the felicific calculus even 
in the case of a single individual ? Some common denominator 
seems needed for the two dozen or more elements ; but if there 
exists a common denominator, are not the elements themselves 
homogeneous ? 

When he wrote his Principles of Morals and Legislation 
Bentham did not discuss, perhaps did not think of these ques- 
tions. Despite all the trouble he took to describe " the several 
sorts of pains and pleasures," he referred to pain and pleasure 
as " names of homogeneous real entities." 3 Throughout the 
book he assumed tacitly not only that different pains and dif- 
ferent pleasures, but also that pains and pleasures are commen- 
surable. Yet the one passage most to the present purpose 
shows that his method of comparing quantities was strictly 
limited. He says : 

The only certain and universal means of making two lots of punish- 
ment perfectly commensurable, is by making the lesser an ingredient 
in the composition of the greater. This may be done in either of two 

'Works, vol. i, pp. 17-21. 
' Ibid., pp. 195-219. 
* Ibid., p. 22, footnote. 
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ways. 1. By adding to the lesser punishment another quantity of 
punishment of the same kind. 2. By adding to it another quantity of 
a different kind. 1 

Indeed in this whole treatise Bentham relies upon classifica- 
tion, and not upon calculation. 3 He splits everything he 
discusses — pleasures, pains, motives, dispositions, offenses, 
" cases unmeet for punishment " etc. — into kinds, limits his 
quantitative comparisons to relations of greater and less, and 
makes even these comparisons chiefly among phenomena be- 
longing to the same kind. He does indeed bid the authorities 
do things which imply bolder comparisons, as when he rules 
that " the value of the punishment must not be less in any case 
than . . . the profit of the offence ; " 3 but he does not make 
such comparisons himself. 

And yet Bentham did find a way of reducing qualitatively 
unlike pleasures and pains to a common denominator, and so 
of putting figures on felicity. There are traces of this method 
in his published works,* but much the best exposition remained 
in manuscript until Hale"vy's day. The following passages have 
peculiar interest as anticipations of Edgeworth's use of " indif- 
ference " and more definitely of Marshall's " money measures." 

If of two pleasures a man, knowing what they are, would as lief 
enjoy the one as the other, they must be reputed equal. ... If of two 
pains a man had as lief escape the one as the other, such two pains 
must be reputed equal. If of two sensations, a pain and a pleasure, a 
man had as hef enjoy the pleasure and suffer the pain, as not enjoy 
the first and not suffer the latter, such pleasure and pain must be 
reputed equal, or, as we may say in this case, equivalent. 

If then between two pleasures the one produced by the possession 
of money, the other not, a man had as lief enjoy the one as the other, 
such pleasures are to be reputed equal. But the pleasure produced by 
the possession of money, is as the quantity of money that produces it : 

1 Works, vol. i, p. 92. 

s Compare Halevy, vol. i, pp. 47, 48. 

3 Works, vol. i, p. 87. 

* For example, "Codification Proposal," Works, vol. iv, pp. 540-2; Deontology, 
vol. i, pp. 76, 131, 192. 
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money is therefore the measure of this pleasure. But the other pleas- 
ure is equal to this ; the other pleasure therefore is as the money that 
produces this ; therefore money is also the measure of that other 
pleasure. It is the same between pain and pain ; as also between pain 
and pleasure. 

... If then, speaking of the respective quantities of various pains 
and pleasures and agreeing in the same propositions concerning them , 
we would annex the same ideas to those propositions, that is, if we 
would understand one another, we must make use of some common 
measure. The only common measure the nature of things affords is 
money. . . . 

I beg a truce here of our man of sentiment and feeling while from 
necessity, and it is only from necessity, I speak and prompt mankind 
to Jspeak a mercenary language. . . . Money is the instrument for 
measuring the quantity of pain or pleasure. Those who are not satis- 
fied with the accuracy of this instrument must find out some other that 
shall be more accurate, or bid adieu to Politics and Morals. 1 

(4) That Bentham did not follow up this promising lead 
was due to a further difficulty. Every time he began thinking 
about money measures of feeling he was checked by the 
diminishing utility of wealth. The " quantity of happiness pro- 
duced by a particle of wealth (each particle being of the same 
magnitude) will be less and less at every particle; the second 
will produce less than the first, the third than the second, and 
so on." 2 "... for by high dozes of the exciting matter 
applied to the organ, its sensibility is in a manner worn out." 3 
Consider the monarch with a million a year and the laborer 
with twenty pounds : 

The quantity of pleasure in the breast of the monarch will naturally be 
greater than the quantity in the breast of the labourer : . . . But . . . 
by how many times greater? Fifty thousand times? This is assuredly 
more than any man would take upon himself to say. A thousand 
times, then? — a hundred? — ten times? — five times? — twice? — which of 
all these shall be the number? . . . For the monarch's, taking all pur 

'Halevy, vol. i, pp. 410, 412, 414. 

* " Pannomial Fragments," Works, vol. iii, p. 229. 

* "Constitutional Code," Works, vol. ix, p. 15. 
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poses together, five times the labourer's seems a very large, not to say 
an excessive allowance : even twice, a liberal one. 1 

Quite apart from differences in the sensibility of different men 
to pleasure, then, equal sums of money can by no means be 
supposed to represent equal quantities of feeling. 

Once, at least, Bentham thought he had found a solution of 
this difficulty. In the manuscript last quoted he argues : 

. . . money being the current instrument of pleasure, it is plain by 
uncontrovertible experience that the quantity of actual pleasure follows 
in every instance in some proportion or other the quantity of money. 
As to the law of that proportion nothing can be more indeterminate. 
. . . For all this it is true enough for practice with respect to such 
proportions as ordinarily occur (var. : small quantities) , that cateris 
paribus the proportion between pleasure and pleasure is the same as 
that between sum and sum. So much is strictly true that the ratios 
between the two pairs of quantities are nearer to that of equality than 
to any other ratio that can be assigned. Men will therefore stand a 
better chance of being right by supposing them equal than by suppos- 
ing them to be any otherwise than equal. . . . 

Speaking then in general, we may therefore truly say, that in small 
quantities the pleasures produced by two sums are as the sums produc- 
ing them.' 

This passage lies on the frontier of Bentham's realm of 
thought. It shows that the idea of dealing with small incre- 
ments of feeling occurred to him, as a method of avoiding the 
embarrassment caused by diminishing utility and still using 
money as a common denominator. But all this was rather 
dim; the idea did not develop vigorously in his mind. He 
missed, indeed, two notions that his disciples were to exploit 
later on : Bernoulli's suggestion that, after bare subsistence is 
provided, a man's pleasure increases by equal amounts with each 
equal successive percentage added to his income ; and the plan 
of concentrating attention upon the increments of pleasure or 
pain at the margin. 

1 " Codification Proposal," Works, vol. iv, p. 541. 
* HaI6vy, vol. i, pp. 406, 408, 410. 
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The net resultant of all these reflections upon the felicific 
calculus collected from Bentham's books and papers might be 
put thus : ( I ) The intensity of feelings cannot be measured at 
all; (2) even in the case of a single subject, qualitatively unlike 
feelings cannot be compared except indirectly through their 
pecuniary equivalents; (3) the assumption that equal sums of 
money represent equal sums of pleasure is unsafe except in the 
case of small quantities ; (4) all attempts to compare the feel- 
ings of different men involve an assumption contrary to fact. 
That is a critic's version of admissions wrung from Bentham's 
text ; a disciple's version of his master's triumphs might run : 

( 1 ) The felicific calculus attains a tolerable degree of precision 
since all the dimensions of feeling save one can be measured ; ' 

(2) the calculus can handle the most dissimilar feelings by 
expressing them in terms of their monetary equivalents; 

(3) in the cases which are important by virtue of their frequency, 
the pleasures produced by two sums of money are as the sums 
producing them ; (4) taken by and large for scientific purposes 
men are comparable in feeling as in other respects. . . . Heat 
these two versions in the fire of controversy and one has the 
substantial content of much polemic since Bentham's day. 

IV 

The quintessence of Bentham's social science is the double 
rdle played by the felicific calculus. On the one hand this calcu- 
lus shows how the legislator, judge and moralist ought to proceed 
in valuing conduct ; on the other hand it shows how all men do 
proceed in guiding conduct. That is, Bentham blends utilitarian 
ethics with a definite theory of functional psychology. The 
ethical system has been more discussed, but the psychological 
notions are more important to students of the social sciences. 

1. Human nature is hedonistic. It is for pain and pleasure 
alone " to determine what we shall do . . . They govern us in 
all we do, in all we say, in all we think : ..." These words 
r om the first paragraph of Principles of Morals and Legislation 

'This is substantially Bentham's own language. "Codification Proposal," 
Works, vol. iv, p. 542. 
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put simply the leading idea. " Nothing " — Bentham remarks 
in A Table of the Springs of Action, " nothing but the expec- 
tation of the eventual enjoyment of pleasure in some shape, 
or of exemption from pain in some shape, can operate in the 
character of a motive. . , . " * 

The psychological processes by which pleasure incites to 
action are more fully described in later passages. " Every 
operation of the mind, and thence every operation of the body," 
says the Essay on Logic, " is the result of an exercise of the 
will, or volitional faculty." 2 The relations between will and 
intellect are explained by the Table of the Springs of Action: 

To the will it is that the idea of a pleasure or an exemption [from 
pain] applies itself in the first instance ; in that stage its effect, if not 
conclusive , is velleity : by velleity, reference is made to the understand- 
ing, viz. 1 . For striking a balance between the value of this good, 
and that of the pain or loss, if any, which present themselves as event- 
ually about to stand associated with it : 2. Then, if the balance appear 
to be in its favour for the choice of means : thereupon, if action be the 
result, velleity is perfected into volition, of which the correspondent 
action is the immediate consequence. For the process that has place, 
this description may serve alike in all cases : time occupied by it may 
be of any length ; from a minute fraction of a second, as in ordinary 
cases, to any number of years.' 

2. Human nature is rational. There is nothing in the felicific 
calculus " but what the practice of mankind, wheresoever they 
have a clear view of their own interest, is perfectly conformable 
to." This passage from Chapter IV of the Principles* is sup- 
ported in Chapter XVI by an answer to the objection that 
" passion does not calculate." But, says Bentham : 

When matters of such importance as pain and pleasure are at stake , 
and these in the highest degree (the only matters, in short, that can 
be of importance) who is there that does not calculate? Men calcu- 

1 Works, vol. i, p. 215. 
' Ibid., vol. viii, p. 279. 
* Ibid., vol. i, p. 209. 
*Ibid., vol. i, p. 17. 
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late, some with less exactness, indeed, some with more : but all men 
calculate. I would not say, that even a madman does not calculate. 
Passion calculates, more or less, in every man: in different men, 
according to the warmth or coolness of their dispositions : according 
to the firmness or irritability of their minds : according to the nature 
of the motives by which they are acted upon. Happily, of all pas- 
sions, that is the most given to calculation, from the excesses of which, 
by reason of its strength, constancy, and universality, society has most 
to apprehend : I mean that which corresponds to the motive of 
pecuniary interest : . . . l 

3. Human nature is essentially passive. Men do not have 
propensities to act, but are pushed and pulled about by the 
pleasure-pain forces of their environments. 

... on every occasion, conduct — the course taken by a man's conduct 
— is at the absolute command of — is the never failing result of — the 
motives, — and thence , in so far as the corresponding interests are per- 
ceived and understood, of the corresponding interests, — to the action 
of which, his mind — his will — has, on that same occasion, stood 
exposed.* 

Of course, this view of human nature as a passive element 
in the situation greatly simplifies the task of social science. 
Whenever one can make out what it is to men's interest to do, 
one can deduce what they will do. The only uncertainty arises 
from the actor's imperfect comprehension of his interest, of 
which more in a moment. 

Human nature is also passive in the sense that men are 
averse to work. In his Table of the Springs of Action, Bentham 
includes both pleasures and pains of the palate, of sex, of 
wealth, of amity, of reputation, and so on through eleven heads 
until he comes to labor — under that head he recognizes nothing 
but pains. If any pleasure in activity is to be found in this 
table we must read it into the pleasures of power or of curi- 
osity. 3 Enlarging upon this point, Bentham says " Aversion — 

'Works, vol. i, pp. 90, 91. Compare the similar passage in Principles of Penal 
Law, vol. i, p. 402. 
2 *' A Table of the Springs of Action," Works, vol. i, p. 218. 
3 This omission of pleasure in labor is clearly no oversight; indeed it must represent 
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not desire — is the emotion — the only emotion — which labour, 
taken by itself, is qualified to produce : of any such emotion as 
love or desire, ease, which is the negative or absence of labour — 
ease, not labour — is the object." * 

4. Since men ought to follow the course which will secure 
them the greatest balance of pleasure, and since they do follow 
that course so far as they understand their own interests, the 
only defects in human nature must be defects of understanding. 

Indigenous intellectual weakness — adoptive intellectual weakness — or, 
in one word, prejudice — sinister interest (understand self-conscious 
sinister interest) — lastly, interest-begotten (though not self-conscious) 
prejudice — by one or other of these denominations, may be designated 
(it is believed) the cause of whatever is on any occasion amiss, in the 
opinions or conduct of mankind. 2 

There is no such thing as a bad motive — or a disinterested 
action — but men may blunder. 

Similarly, whatever lack of uniformity in human nature we 
find must be due to differences in men's intellectual machinery 
for calculating pleasures and pains. Such is the sole reason 
for the gulf that separates civilized men from savages. In 
" the variety and extent of the ideas with which they have been 
impressed . . . may be seen the only cause of whatsoever dif- 
ference there is between the mind of a well educated youth 
under the existing systems of education, and the mind of the 
Esquimaux, or the New Zealand savage at the same age."' 
Men do vary in sensibility, as we have seen ; but the thirty-two 
" circumstances influencing sensibility" 4 act by associating the 

a deliberate change of opinion; for in his Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation Bentham had included " The pleasures of skill, as exercised upon 
particular objects. ..." Works, vol. i, p. 18. 

'Works, vol. i, p. 214. In " Chrestomathia " Bentham discusses the "pain of 
ennui.' ' " Ennui is the state of uneasiness, felt by him whose mind unoccupied, but 
without reproach, is on the look out for pleasure . . . and beholds at the time no 
source which promises to afford it . . . the pain of ennui soon succeeds -to the 
pleasure of repose." Works, vol. viii, p. 8. 

"' Springs of Action," Works, vol. i, p. 217. 

'"Chrestomathia," Works, vol. viii, p. 11. 

*" Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation," Works, vol. i, p. 22. 
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motor ideas of pleasure and pain with the ideas of different 
objects or actions. So Bentham asserts, " Legislators who, 
having freed themselves from the shackles of authority, have 
learnt to soar above the mists of prejudice, know as well how 
to make laws for one country as for another." They must 
master the peculiar local circumstances affecting sensibility — 
that is all. 1 In the Codification Proposal addressd by Jeremy 
Bentham to all Nations professing Liberal Opinions he even 
argues that a foreigner is in a better position to draft a general 
code of laws than a native. 2 

The understanding, it will be noted, is conceived as a matter 
of associations among ideas. As hedonism explains the func- 
tioning of mind, so the " association principle" explains the 
structure of mind. Bentham derived this principle from 
Hartley, and left its working-out to James Mill.' 

5. Since whatever is amiss in the opinions or conduct of 
mankind is due to " intellectual weakness, indigenous or adop- 
tive," education must be the one great agency of reform. And 
since the understanding is made up of associations among 
ideas, the forming and strengthening of proper associations 
must be the great aim of education. 

In the possibility of establishing almost any desired associa- 
tions in a child's mind, and even in the possibility of dissolving 
old and forming new associations in an adult mind Bentham 
had considerable faith. " As respects pleasures, the mind of 
man possesses a happy flexibility. One source of amusement 
being cut off, it endeavours to open up another, and always suc- 
ceeds : a new habit is easily formed. . . ." * Hence Bentham's 
interest in the educational experiments of the day, hence the 
time he spent in planning a " chrestomathic school ... for the 
use of the middling and higher ranks in life," hence his financial 

'"Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation," Works, vol. i, pp. 
180, 181. 

2 Works, vol. iv, pp. 561-3. 

3 Works, vol. x, p. 561 ; Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind 
appeared in 1829, three years before Bentham's death. 

4 "Principles of Penal Law," Works, vol. i, p. 436. 
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support of Robert Owen's scheme of industrial education at 
New Lanark, hence his claims for the Panopticon Penitentiary 
as " a mill for grinding rogues honest, and idle men industrious." * 
In a larger sense, Bentham conceived all his work on law as 
part of an educational program. " The influence of govern- 
ment," says one of Dumont's treatises, " touches almost every- 
thing, or rather includes everything, except temperament, race, 
and climate. . . . The manner of directing education, of arrang- 
ing employments, rewards, and punishments determines the 
physical and moral qualities of a people." * A sharper point 
and a graver meaning were given to this task by Bentham's 
slow discovery that men do not all spontaneously desire " the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." s Thereafter the 
" self-preference principle " was a regular component of human 
nature as Bentham saw it, and the great task of statecraft was 
to contrive cunning devices by which necessarily selfish individ- 
uals must serve the pleasure of others to get pleasure for them- 
selves. While Adam Smith and his disciples assumed that a 

1 See " Chrestomathia," Works, vol. viii, and the following passages in Bowling's 
life of Bentham — Works, vol. x, pp. 476, 477, 226. 

Bentham once suggested — not more than half in jest — that "metaphysics" might 
be made an experimental science by applying his " inspection-house principle " to 
the training of children. That plan would enable the instructor to determine what 
sensible objects, conversation, books should have part in forming the child's mind. 
Then, "The geneology of each observable idea might be traced through all its de- 
grees with the utmost nicety : the parent stocks being all known and numbered." 
" Panopticon," Works, vol. iv, p. 65. 

Mr. C. E. Ayers has just propounded a modern version of this suggestion. Epis- 
temology, he argues, is becoming a science, " whence comes the mental content of 
every man's mind, what are the limitations that are imposed upon that content by its 
sources? The solution of this problem lies along the path of the investigation of the 
social sources of all mental content and of the limitations which are imposed upon 
the human mind by the fact that it is always the product of some particular environ- 
ment and so must always receive an environmental bias. This investigation is the 
business of social psychology. " Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, January 17, 1918; vol. xv, p. 43. 

'Quoted by Halevy, vol. i, pp. 139. 

* In his earlier period Bentham had tacitly assumed that the authorities would 
spontaneously adopt any plan that promised to increase social happiness. It took 
him sixty years to learn that the authorities were seeking their own happiness, not 
that of the nation. See his own account of how his eyes were opened, Works, vol. 
x, pp. 79, 80 and vol. i, pp. 240-259. 
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natural identity of interests bound men together in economic 
affairs, Bentham thought it necessary to establish an artificial 
identity of interests in law and politics. 1 The ruler himself was 
to be kept in tutelage his whole life long. 

But robust as was Bentham's faith in the potency of schools 
and government to improve man's character and lot, it was 
modest in comparison with the expectations cherished by 
certain among his masters and his contemporaries. Helvetius 
and Priestley, Condorcet, William Godwin and Robert Owen 
believed in the " perfectability " of man. Bentham put his 
views in opposition to Priestley's : 

Perfect happiness belongs to the imaginary regions of philosophy, and 
must be classed with the universal elixir and the philosopher's stone. 
In the age of greatest perfection, fire will burn, tempests will rage, 
man will be subject to infirmity, to accidents, and to death. It may 
be possible to diminish the influence of, but not to destroy, the sad and 
mischievous passions. The unequal gifts of nature and of fortune will 
always create jealousies : there will always be opposition of interests ; 
and, consequently, rivalries and hatred. Pleasures will be purchased 
by pains ; enjoyments by privations. Painful labour, daily subjection, 
a condition nearly allied to indigence, will always be the lot of num- 
bers. Among the higher as well as the lower classes, there will be 
desires which cannot be satisfied ; inclinations which must be subdued : 
reciprocal security can only be established by the forcible renunciation 
by each one, of every thing which might wound the legitimate rights of 
others. 2 

V 
Social science nowadays aims to give an intelligible account 
of social processes, to promote the understanding of social 
facts. While we may value such " science " mainly for its 
practical serviceability, we profess to distinguish sharply be- 
tween our explanations of what is and our schemes of what 
ought to be. 

1 The contrast between these two views of the relations between society and the 
individual is one of the chief points developed fully by Hatevy in the course of his 
three volumes. See particularly his first and last chapters. 

8 " Of the Influence of Time and Place on Matters of Legislation," Works, vol. i, 
pp. 193, 194. 
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In Bentham's world, on the contrary, the felicific calculus 
yields a social science that is both an account of what is and 
an account of what ought to be. For on the one hand " the 
chain of causes and effects " and on the other hand " the stand- 
ard of right and wrong " are fastened to the throne of our two 
sovereign masters — whose books the felicific calculus keeps. 1 
Indeed, of the two aspects of the scienee the more reliable, and 
therefore the more scientific, is the account of what ought to 
be. The account of what is holds only in so far as men under- 
stand their own interests — that is, associate the ideas of pleasure 
and pain with the ideas of the proper objects and acts. Really 
to account for what is, on Bentham's basis, one would have 
either to observe with elaborate care what men do, or to work 
out their defects of understanding and deduce the consequences 
for conduct. Needless to say Bentham spent little time on 
such procedures. 

Bentham plumed himself, indeed, upon assigning priority to 
normative science — in strict accordance with his philosophy. 
He writes : 

When I came out with the principle of utility, it was in the Fragment, 
I took it from Hume's Essays, Hume was in all his glory, the phrase 
was consequently familiar to every body. The difference between 
Hume and me is this : the use he made of it, was — to account for that 
which is, I to show what ought to be." 1 

Practical conclusions regarding what ought to be done, then, 
were the chief product of Bentham's science. That, indeed, 
was what made Bentham the leader of the Utilitarians or 
philosophical radicals, who were first and foremost reformers. 

1 " Principles of Morals and Legislation," Works, vol. i, p. I. 

4 From a manuscript found by Halevy, Radicalisme Philosophique, vol. i, p. 282 
Compare the "History of the Greatest-happiness Principle " given in Deontology, 
vol. i, pp. 293-4. 

Like many a modern, Bentham held 'that the value of science consists in its sub- 
serviency to art — though he admits that in so far as science pleases it is an end in 
itself. (" Chrestomathia," Works, vol. viii, p. 27; "Manual of Political Eco- 
nomy," Works, vol. iii, p. 33). That is as true of his science of what ought to be 
as of his science of what is. The peculiarity of his position from the modern view- 
point is in conceiving his account of what ought to be as itself a science — not in 
aking a pragmatic view of science. 
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But it must be admitted that Bentham's attitude upon the 
crucial problem of reform was not derived strictly from his 
science. The felicific calculus turned out to be a singularly 
versatile instrument. Men could make it prove what they liked 
by choosing certain assumptions concerning the relative im- 
portance of various imponderable factors, or concerning the 
relative sensitiveness to pleasure of different classes of people. 
Some assumptions have to be made on these heads before the 
argument can proceed far, and the assumptions which seem 
natural to the utility theorist are those which yield the conclu- 
sions in which he happens to believe on other than scientific 
grounds. " All history proves " anything that a writer has at 
heart. The felicific calculus is equally obliging. 

Now Bentham and his school believed firmly in the institu- 
tion of private property. They might have proved that prop- 
erty, despite its resulting inequalities of wealth, is necessary to 
produce the greatest amount of happiness if they had been 
willing to assume that the propertied classes are more sensitive 
to pleasure than the poor. For, if some men are better pleas- 
ure machines than others, then to maximize happiness more 
wealth — the most important raw material of pleasure — should 
be fed to the better machines than to the poorer ones. Such 
is the course Professor Edgeworth was to take many years 
later. 1 Bentham did not like that course : to make social sci- 
ence possible he felt obliged to assume that men are substanti- 
ally alike in their capacity for turning commodities into pleasure. 
But he had another shift, just as effective, just as little needing 
proof to those who agreed with him, and just as unconvincing 
to a doubter. 

Every code of laws that is to promote the greatest happiness, 
he argues, must do so by promoting " the four most com- 
prehensive particular and subordinate ends, viz. subsistence, 
abundance, security, and equality." 2 " Equality is not itself, 
as security, subsistence, and abundance are, an immediate in- 

' See his Mathematical Psychics, 1881, especially pp. 77-82. 
2 " Codification Proposal," Works, vol. iv, p. 561. 
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strument of felicity." * It gets its claim upon us from the 
diminishing utility of wealth — other things being the same, a 
given quantity of wealth will produce more pleasure if distri- 
buted equally among a given population than if distributed 
unequally. But other things are not the same. Unless people 
had security in the possession of their wealth, they would not 
produce it, and so there would be nothing to distribute — equally 
or otherwise. Thus from the viewpoint of maximum happiness 
security is more important than equality. And granted security 
in enjoying the fruits of labor a certain inequality results. 
The conclusion is " that, so far as is consistent with security, 
the nearer to equality the distribution is, which the law makes 
of the matter of property among the members of the com- 
munity, the greater is the happiness of the greatest number." 2 

Equality . . . finds ... in security and subsistence, rivals and antag- 
onists, of which the claims are of a superior order, and to which, on 
pain of universal destruction, in which itself will be involved, it must 
be obliged to yield. In a word, it is not equality itself, but only a 
tendency towards equality, after all the others are provided for, that, 
on the part of the ruling and other members of the community, is the 
proper object of endeavour.* 

VI 
We have seen that Bentham relied upon the felicific calculus 
to make himself the Newton of the moral world — the felicific cal- 
culus which was to treat the forces pain and pleasure as Newton's 
laws treated gravitation. But he did not really frame a quanti- 
tative science of the Newtonian type. His calculus, indeed, bore 
little resemblance to the mathematical conceptions by which in 
his own day chemistry and crystallography were being placed 
upon a secure foundation. No man could apply Bentham's cal- 
culus in sober earnest, because no man could tell how many in- 
tensity units were included in any one of his pleasures — to go no 

"'Constitutional Code," Works, vol. ix, p. 14. 

'IHd., p. 18. 

'Logical Arrangements, Works, vol. iii, p. 294. For still other expositions 
than the three cited above, see Pannomial Fragments, vol. iii, pp. 228-230; Lead- 
ing Principles of a Constitutional Code for Any State, vol. ii, pp. 271-272. 
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further. And indeed Bentham did not use the calculus as an 
instrument of calculation ; he used it as a basis of classification. 
It pointed out to him what elements should be considered in 
a given situation, and among these elements seriatim he was 
often able to make comparisons in terms of greater and less — 
comparisons that few men would challenge, though Bentham 
might not be able to prove them against a skeptic. So his 
science as he elaborated it turned out to be much more like 
the systematic botany than like the celestial mechanics of his 
day. Bentham himself was a classifier rather than a calculator ; 
he came nearer being the Linnaeus than the Newton of the 
moral world. 1 

Far as he fell short of his dream, Bentham's line of attack 
upon social problems represented a marked advance upon the 
type of discussion common in his day — or in ours. Though 
he could not literally work out the value of any " lot " of pain 
or pleasure, he had a systematic plan for canvassing the prob- 
able effects of rival institutions upon the happiness of popula- 
tions. By pinning debates conducted in " vague generalities " 
down to fairly definite issues he was often able to find a con- 
vincing solution for practical problems. The defects of the 
rival method if not the merits of his own stand sharply out- 
lined in what Bentham says about the dispute between England 
and her American colonies : 

I . . . placed the question ... on the ground of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, meaning always in both countries taken to- 
gether. With me it was a matter of calculation : pains and pleasures, 
the elements of it. . . . No party had any stomach for calculation : 
none, perhaps, would have known very well how to go about it, if they 
had. The battle was fought by assertion. Right was the weapon em- 
ployed on both sides. " We have a right to be as we now choose to 
be," said people on the American side. " We have a right to con- 
tinue to make you what we choose you should be," said rulers on the 

'Compare Bentham's own reference to Linnaeus in Deontology, vol. i, p. 202; his 
discussion of his own " natural method " of classification by bi-partition — including 
the reference to botany in a footnote in Principles of Morals and Legislation, Works, 
vol. i, p. 139; and certain other references to the merits of classification in botany, 
Works, vol. vi, p. 442; vol. viii, pp. 121-6 and pp. 254, 255. 
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English side. " We have a right to legislate over them, but we have 
no right to tax them," said Lord Camden, by way of settling the 
matter. . . . l 

What he claimed for his results in his Codification Proposal may 
well be granted : 

How far short soever this degree of precision may be, of the conceiv- 
able point of perfection ... at any rate, in every rational and candid 
eye, unspeakable will be the advantage it will have, over every form 
of argumentation, in which every idea is afloat, no degree of precision 
being ever attained, because none is ever so much as aimed at. 2 

Probably every reader of this article will share the impres- 
sion that Bentham's conception of human behavior is artificial 
to an extreme degree. That impression is not due, I think, to 
any trick in my exposition. Nor is it due to any quirk in 
Bentham's mind. He can hardly be charged with doing vio- 
lence to the commonsense notions of his day, unless it be 
violence to develop and accept their full consequences. The 
real reason why we find the conception artificial is that we have 
another stock of ideas about behavior with which Bentham's 
ideas are incompatible. Our business is to be consistent as he 
was, and to use the set of ideas in which we believe as fully as 
he used the set in which he believed. Then if our ideas prove 
wrong, as is not unlikely, we may at least give later comers 
the same kind of help that Bentham now gives us. 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 

Columbia University. 

1 Historical Preface to the Second Edition of A Fragment on Government, 
Works, vol. i, p. 248. 
1 Works, vol. iv, p. 542. 



